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WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1957 


Unrrep StTaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Holland, Eastland, Scott, Talmadge, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, and Mundt. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
Benson. Before he starts I have a few things that I would like to put 
into the record. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish to compliment you on the very fine report 
that you made to the President on the state of agriculture. It shows 
what the Department of Agriculture is doing. There are many 
instances in the report that demonstrate conclusively what can 
be done. 

For example, on page 18 you show how the agriculture conservation 
program helped 12 subsistence type owner-operated farms overcome 
their problem. ‘There are many other examples of this fine work. 

The tenor of this report is that agriculture is over the hill. As a 
matter of fact, I have a newspaper article from the Evening Star 
which says that, ‘Benson sees start of climb to farm prosperity.” 

However, this seems to be at some variance with your letter— 
Senator Ellender asked me to read this—to Senator Ellender, and it 
is confusing. In fact, it even confuses the newsmen. Your letter 
and your report to the President appear inconsistent. 

I have taken some of the excerpts from the letter and compared 
them with the report, and they just don’t add up. Here are some 
of the inconsistencies. 

The implication of vour letter to Senator Ellender in substance is 
that the farm program to date has failed in its objective. And yet 
in your report to the President the statement is made: 


In the surplus disposal program, flexible price supports, and the soil bank, we 
have most of the basic tools we need to help agriculture in its present emergency. 


Then another inconsistency that we find here in your letter to Senator 


Ellender: 


Present control programs work against the long run interest of the family- 
type farm insofar as they inhibit the flexibility in operation and adjustment in 
size needed to make family farms efficient. 


Then you will find over here in the report: 


The family farm is changing, getting larger, and is still the American farm, 
strong and free. Agricultural assets are at their alltime peak. Farmland values 
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per acre at a record high. More farmers proportionately own their own farms 
than ever before. Seven out of ten own them clear. They have no mortgage 
debt whatsoever. I could produce many other statistics to prove that the 
family farm is in a strong position today. 

That is found on page 3 of the report. 

rn : : ° ’ 7 ° 

Then, in your letter to Senator Ellender again: 

A program is needed which will permit farmers to produce without artificial 
restraint. 

Then over in your report we find this: 

And our family farms are moving toward greater freedom. We have a new 
and sound approach to farm problems instead of Government seeking to take 
over, to dictate, to dominate. We have the partnership approach. 

That is also found on page 3. 

Now, then, right along that same line to Senator Ellender we find 
this: 

Price supports for basic commodities as they have operated under growing 
legislation implies type acreage restrictions, less operating freedom for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Then, moving on to another statement in your letter to Senator 
Eliender, the chairman of this committee: 

The legislative goal of prices per unit based on parity tends to ignore the fact 
that farmers are interested in net income, not just price per unit. 

This is on page 1. ‘This implies continued lowered net income. 

Now | find in your letter to the President the following: 

And most tangible evidence of all, the year 1956 saw an upturn in the net 
income realized by farm operators, the first such increase since 1951. Actually 
there have been only two such increases since 1947. One was in 1951 at the height 
of the Korean war. The other was in 1956, a year of peace. We anticipate that 
1957 will show another gain. 

That is on page | of vour letter to the President. 

Of course, in your discussion—you may proceed with your paper, 
Mr. Secretary—we would like to have some of these cleared up for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very 
happy to present my statement and then comment on any questions 
which you may wish me to. 

Senator Jonnston. I may have to leave here in half an hour. J 
have got another committee that meets at 10:30 and I am chairman of 
that committee and I am just acting chairman here on behalf of 
Senator Ellender who could not be here to open up, and I will have to 
get someone else soon, Senator Holland said he would try to be here. 

Secretary Benson. I realize the members of the committee are all 
very busy. I talked to the chairman of the committee before I came 
over here. 

I will proceed with my statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to be present, at your invitation, to comment regarding 
matters of long-range farm policy raised in my recent letter to Senator 


Ellender. 
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In that letter three points were made: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing overall agricultural produc- 
tion, despite the severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ freedom 
to produce and market. 

Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. 
U em such conditions they cannot be priced as if they were scarce. 

3. The present legal formulas governing acreage allotments and 
price supports are proving obsolete. 

My comments were based on the fact that a technological revolution 
is occurring on American farms. This creates a new dimension in 
farm policy, making it virtually impossible to curtail agricultural 
output with the type of controls acceptable to our society. 

In my letter attention was called to the fact that reduction of our 
stocks through the surplus disposal program and the soil bank is going 
forward rapidly, and I| expressed gratification to the Congress for 
providing this necessary legislation. However, this reduction in 
surpluses will mean that the price formula escalators in the present 
laws will soon operate to stimulate and expand production, which will 
create new surpluses and require tight production controls. 

As we move out surplus No. 1, governing legislation sets the stage 
for surplus No. 2. 

My fet ter pointed out that our price support and production control 
programs have twice been bailed out of difficulty by war—once during 
World War II and once during the Korean war. Now, in time of 
peace, shortcomings are showing up. 

The high cost of existing farm programs is a matter of increasing 
concern. Programs primarily for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes in fiscal 1956 showed a net realized cost of $1.9 billion. 

‘his year the figure will be much larger. These costs are boosted by 
the inability of our production controls to hold production within 
bounds. They are high because we report costs when commodities 
are disposed of, not when they are acquired. Many of the stocks 
now being moved were acquired years ago. 

The total agricultural budget now before the Congress is in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion. During this spring’s s debate on the corn 
bill it was pointed out on the floor of the House that this is the equiv- 
alent of nearly half the net income of our farm people. I hasten to 
add that this budget includes loans which will be repaid, permanent 
improvements in the agricultural plant, and exports of farm products 
used for economic and military operations abroad. Many of these 
activities are not for the primary purpose of supporting farm prices 
and farm income. But however computed, the cost of the price- 
support-acreage control program is great and growing. 

Kew would object seriously if these heavy costs were temporary 
and if the problems were being solved permanently. Instead, how- 
ever, with the formulas in governing legislation, costs seem likely to 
continue high with little progress toward a permanent solution. 

I outlined in my letter and the supporting document the difficulties 
which confront our farm people. They are being subjected to the 
forces generated by the technological revolution. They are adjusting 
from wartime to peacetime demands. ‘Their markets are burdened 
by surpluses which result at least in part from past wartime programs. 
With the reduction of surpluses, farmers will feel that acreage allot- 
ments should be increased, and will present this view with considerable 
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logic and with increasing vigor. Under present law, however, farmers 
are unlikely to receive increased allotments for most of the basic 
crops, despite surplus reduction. Hence, under present law, dis- 
appointment awaits many farm families. Allotments to individual 
farms, based largely on history, depart to a considerable degree from 
considerations of equity and wise land use. It is extremely difficult 
to fit millions of diverse farm operations into a pattern based on a 
legal formula. 

The program we have had leans unduly upon the parity concept, 
a weak measuring rod. Parity prices do not indicate what can be 
sold at satisfactory prices nor that competition can be satisfactorily 
met, either at home or abroad. Programs which are economically 
sound, administratively feasible, and financially supportable simply 
do not flow from fixed formula calculations. 

A quarter of a century ago, before the program ofr estricted produc- 
tion, the basic commodities brought in 26 percent of our farm income. 
Last year this share was reduced to 23 percent. 

In recent weeks I have spoken to audiences in Louisiana, Illinois, 
and North Dakota, regarding our three great crops; cotton, corn, and 
wheat. These are some of the facts I reported regarding the impact 
of past programs for these crops: 


COTTON 


Twenty-five vears ago, before the acreage control program, cotton 
grew on more than 40 million acres of United States farmland. This 
year the allotment is 17.6 million acres. Three million acres of that 
allotment have gone into the soil bank. The actual acres of cotton 
produced this year seem likely to be about one-third as many as before 
the control program began. 

Twenty-five years ago, before American cottongrowers began to 
hold the price umbrella for foreign cotton producers, cotton produce tion 
abroad totaled 11 million bales. This past year foreign cotton 
production was twice as great-—25 million bales. 

World production of synthetic fibers has increased during the past 
25 years from an insignificant quantity to an equivalent of more than 
14 million bales, an amount larger than the 1956 United States cotton 
crop. Most of the growth in the world market, resulting from in- 
creased population and increased per capita consumption, has gone to 
foreign cotton and to manmade fibers. This growth has been marked. 
The worldwide per capita increase in consumption of all fibers during 
the past 20 years was from 8.2 pounds to 9.6 pounds. And the world 
population during this period increased by approximately 500 million 
persons. 

Undoubtedly production of manmade fibers would have increased 
and foreign cotton production would have risen during the past 25 
years even if there had been no program to restrict supplies and raise 
prices in the United States. But it is equally certain that the cotton 
program served to encourage our competition and speed its expansion. 


CORN 


Corn acreage, cut back by the control program, is now at the lowest 
level in 66 years. This program has reduced corn acreage in the Corn 
Belt and increased it in California, Washington, Oregon, and other 
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areas. To a degree the Corn Belt has forgone its natural advantage 
in feed grain production and has defaulted to the West, the Sout 
and the Northeast. The corn-producing area has been spread out 
and diluted. Nineteen years ago, when the commercial corn area 
was laid out for acreage control purposes, it included parts of 12 
States. Now it includes parts of 24. Originally it included 566 
counties; now it includes 894. 

But even more amazing is the size of the corn allotment in the 
commercial area. In 1938 the allotment totaled 40 million acres; for 
1957 the allotment is 37 million acres. With a smaller pie being cut 
into more pieces, is it any wonder that most corn producers in the 
Corn Belt prefer to ignore their allotments? 

Corn is the major feed grain, far exceeding in importance all the 
other feed grains combined. But the other feed grains are moving up. 
By cutting back on corn, the program has provided an opportunity 
for an expansion in the acreage of competing feed grains such as 
barley and sorghum grain. 

WHEAT 


The level of price support has been a major incentive for over- 
planting, for planting merely to protect existing allotments, and for 
excessive stimulation of yields. Last year, 1 out of every 3 wheat 
farmers in the United States considered it profitable to plant more 
than his allotment, and did so. More than 100 million bushels of 
wheat were produced on farms which exceeded their allotments. 
In come cases, wheat producers found the price suffiicently attractive 
that they deliberately overplanted their allotments and paid a penalty 
of $1.12 per bushel. 

Foreign nations, thinking about bread for their teeming millions, 
look at our high price and restrictions on production. They then 
expand wheat production even on rocky hillsides, while wheat pro- 
duction on our fertile prairies is prohibited. From 1928-29 to 1954-56 
United States wheat production increased 18 percent while production 
in the rest of the world increased 42 percent. And much of the United 
States production during 1954-56 went into storage or was exported 
with the assistance of Government programs. 

Back in 1925-29, before the control program, wheat brought in 7.5 
percent of cash farm receipts in the United States. After nearly 
quarter century of controls and supports, this percentage has fallen 
to 6.1. 

Many wheat farms have too small an allotment to be efficient or to 
earn a satisfactory income. Advancing technology makes it pos- 
sible—indeed, almost imperative—for small wheat farmers to increase 
their acreage. But this will be practically impossible so long as we 
restrict production in an effort to achieve a high level of price support. 

Farmers have the established right, in cooperation with govern- 
ment, to undertake programs which increase the prices of their prod- 
ucts if they wish to do so. As much as any other group, they have 
the moral right to influence supply and price in what they deem 
their own interest. They are entitled to the sympathetic help of 
their Government in meeting their economic problems, the same as 
any other group. These rights have been fought for and have been 
won. This committee has led that fight and carried it through to 
victory—a victory which I applaud and defend. 
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These hard-won rights should not be used in bebalf of a program 
which has the long-run effect of losing markets and restricting farmers’ 
rights to make their own decisions. 

The price-support program for the basic commodities was originally 
designed to combat the effects of a general depression and had con- 
siderable justification on that basis. Strong measures were needed in 
those days. 

The program was overhauled during the war for the purpose of 
expanding production, a need which it served in acceptable fashion. 

Our present need is not that of combating a general depression, 
nor of stimulating production to meet the needs of war. Our need is 
for agricultural adjustments to accommodate the tremendous tech- 
nological revolution through which agriculture is passing. 

There is much evidence that farmers themselves do not want the 
kind of regimentation that would really be needed to keep output 
under effective control. 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Secretary, how do you explain the farmers 
who also voted so strong to control it and go the limit in every 
instance—90 percent? 

Secretary Benson. [ think in most of the cases of the basic com- 
modities, Mr. Chairman, farmers have not had a really fair choice. 
They have either voted for the program as is or else for a support 
level of only 50 percent, which is a very wide range. 

Senator Jounston. You mean to say the farmers have not sup- 
ported the tobacco program when they voted more than 98 percent 
for it? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think they voted their own interests in 
the tobacco referendum, but as I say, they only had a poor choice 
either to support the program or go down to 50 percent of parity 
support, which is practically no support. 

Senator JoHnston. Hasn’t that been a good help to the tobacco 
growers, to vote for that support, and has it cost the Government one 
red cent? 

Secretary Benson. The farmers have voted within the limitations 
they were permitted to vote. They have tried to vote that which 
was in their own best interests. 

Senator Jonnston. The Gove ‘rnoment has made money out of the 
tobacco program; haven’t they? How many millions have they made 
out of it at the same time helping the tobacco farmers? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course—— 

Senator Jounston. How many millions? 

Secretary Benson. The tobacco program during the fiscal year 1932 
to 1956 cost the Government some $105.3 million. 

Senator Jonnsron. What was that? 

Secretary Benson. $105.3 million. We have the costs here on all 
of the programs over that period of 24 years 

Senator Arcken. Mr. Chairman, would you yield just a minute? I 
think in the case of tobacco, the tobacco grower gets no support at 
all if marketing quotas are disapproved. He doesn’t get that 50 per- 
cent support. 

Secretary Benson. It is either 90 or nothing, which makes the 
choice even less attractive in the case of tobacco than for other basic 
commodities. 
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Senator EastLanp. Does he still have acreage allotment if he votes 
against the 90 percent, does he still have acreage allotment? 

Mr. Marion L. McLarn (Assistant Secretary of Agriculture). No, 
I think not. 

Secretary Benson. No restriction if he votes the quotas down. 

Senator Arken. He takes 90 percent and marketing quotas or else 
no support at all. 

Secretary Benson. In the other basic commodities he gets 50 
percent. 

Senator ArkEN. It is a little different in the case of tobacco. 

Senator Jounston. It is different because they changed the law 
recently. It used to be 90 percent on cotton, too. The same was on 
cotton until the law was changed. It might be news to some people 
to know that in South Carolina we are making more on tobacco than 
we do on cotton. We make as much money out of tobacco as we do 
on cotton. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, while the tobacco program has been 
in operation—and I am not here to criticize the program particu- 
larly—— 

Senator Jounsron. You will have to agree, though, it has worked 
well with tobacco. 

Secretary Benson. Under the limitations I have indicated I think 
there has been a tendency to spread out and make the allotments 
smaller and smaller year after year, and there has been a tendency too, 
for tobacco production to increase greatly abroad. The largest 
tobacco market is no longer in the “Carolinas; it is in southern 
Rhodesia. 

Senator Jonnston. That is true because we spend a lot of money 
over there teaching them how to grow tobacco too. Isn’t that true? 
We used our money. 

Secretary Benson. I think the major factor has been competitive 
prices. 

Senator Jounston. Of course, the competitive price after it is 
shown, but you teach them how to grow tobacco and then it is there 
on the market to be in competition. That is what has happened. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Do you have the figures on the decrease on 
tobacco acreage in this country? It is something I would like to have. 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure we have them with us. We can 
supply them for the record. 

Senator JoHnston. We can get that for the record. 

Secretary Benson. Shall I resume? 

Senator Jounstron. Please. 

Secretary Benson. Our present need is not that of combating a 
general depression, nor of stimulating production to meet the war 
our need is for agricultural adjustments to accommodate the tre- 
mendous technological revolution through which agriculture is passing. 
There is much evidence that farmers themselves do not want the kind 
of regimentation that would really be needed to keep output under 
effective control. This attitude on the part of farmers has been 
reflected in actions taken by the Congress and by the executive branch 
from time to time. A partial list includes: mimimum national allot- 
ments, minimum individual allotments, checking compliance on the 
basis of harvested rather than planted acres, use of an outmoded 
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formula in computing the acres needed to provide a normal supply, 
and production on acres diverted out of the basic crops. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was a necessary forward step. It 
established a beachhead of rationality in the setting of price support 
levels. No one ever maintained that it was an answer to all our farm 
problems. With the tremendous changes brought on by the tech- 
nological revolution, no legislation can answer all the problems, or 
keep them answered. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 successfully defended the ground 

gained in 1954 and in addition provided a temporary weapon, the soil 
bank, for dealing directly with our heavy stocks. 
: We have made substantial progress with the help of these laws. 
The long downward slide of the farm economy has been checked and 
reversed. Farm prices have risen, farm incomes have increased, and 
surpluses have been reduced, markets have been expanded. This is 
gratifying to the farmers and to the Nation. We now have an eco- 
nomic climate in which remedial legislation can be considered objec- 
tively; this would have been impossible without the improvements 
brought about by the Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 1956. If I were 
content to look only at the present, I would report progress achieved 
rather than a problem unsolved. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Secretary, I noticed in reading your state- 
ment here. I don’t believe > you made any recommendations altering 
the present controls and how to improve the agricultural situation at 
the present time, have you? 

Secretary Brunson. There are some suggestions a little later in the 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. Have you used it to take the place of all of 
them that you are wanting to do away with. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Jounston. Will you furnish the committee? We want io 
know just what to do. It is well to criticize sometimes but it is also 
a good idea to recommend something to take its place and how to 
move forward. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I was asked by Mr. Ellender to 
lay out the problem in some detail, which we tried to do in the letter, 
and now we are following up with some further comments. We will 
have some suggestions later on in the statement for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Senator Jounston. I see. I am going to have to leave, is the 
reason I am asking these questions right now rather than waiting until 
we get through. Would you object to a bipartisan committee to 
make a study of this situation concerning also the controls and sub- 
sidy program and our program that we have had in the past, and what 
we should do in the future? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I would not object to anyone 
or everyone studying the farm question. As you know, in 1953 we 
conducted what I believe was the most comprehensive study made at 
least in the last few decades of the farm problem. We had over 500 
people participate in that study. We didn’t ask one person what his 
political affiliation was. We have a bipartisan commission now, 
appointed by the President, made up of 9 Republicans and 9 Demo- 
crats, and they work as a team. They have been very helpful to us. 
This is not a partisan question. It is a question that should concern 
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every real American who is mterested in the future welfare of this 
country. The farm problem is a national problem and any help we 
can get from any source or any help we may contribute we are only 
too happy for. 

Senator Jonnston. That is one reason I made the statement about 
a bipartisan commission. I think everybody is interested or should 
be interested in this agricultural problem that we are facing. And, 
of course, I realize that different people have a different way of want- 
ing to handle the situation. But at the same time, I think if we would 
make a study of what has gone before and what is facing us at the 
present time, and even though it might not be just what some people 
at the present time believe to be in the best interests of the farmer, 
they might see the light, so to speak, and move out and do something 


benefic ial for the farmers. That is what I want and I think you want, 
too. 


Secretary Benson. I do. 

Senator Jounston. It may be that we have a different viewpoint 
looking at it and we differ. I don’t question your sincerity or anyone 
else. 

Secretary Benson. We have this commission already and, of course, 
the farm organizations are continually studying the problem, as are 
the commodity groups. I understand one of the farm organizations 
and the Cotton Council are making now a very intensive study of the 
cotton problem. We would welcome such helps. 

May I return to the question of tobacco acreage? The national 
tobacco acreage in 1939 was 2 million acres. Last year, 1956, it was 
1.4 million acres. They have just handed me these figures. 

Senator Jounstron. [ am going to have to leave. 1 am chairman of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. We have a regular 
meeting down there and | would like to get them started down there. 
1 hate to leave because I am interested in this. 

Senator Holland will take over. 

Secretary Benson. We have many of the tools we need to reduce 
our surpluses and get agriculture into better balance. But we have 
one tool that we don’t need—the requirement that price supports be 
increased as soon as surpluses are moved. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that with the price support formulas in the basic law, once Govern- 
ment warehouses are emptied, the stage will be set, through boosted 
price supports, to fill them again. 

If market conditions warrant, the level of price support should flex 
upward, as I have often said, but an automatic legal formula lacks 
the necessary discernment. 

Senator EasrLanp. Right there, Mr. Secretary, in the case of 
cotton, if it flexed up again, there would also be an increase in the 
number of new rayon plants under construction in the country, 
wouldn’t there? 

Secretary Benson. A very important point, Senator. It tends to 
stimulate competition from competing fibers. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, would you tolerate another question 
at that point? Mr. Secretary, what hope is there for agriculture if, 
once the surplus is removed, the farmer cannot hope for the price in 
the market place to reach somewhere near parity and remain there? 
T am not now thinking about support price. You see, the question is 
in the very statement that you make: 
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The difficulty lies in the fact that, with the price support formulas in the basic 
law, once Government warehouses are emptied, the stage will be set through 
boosted price supports to fill them again. 

What is the hope for agriculture if in the event that the market shall 
not rise to near parity once your warehouses are emptied? This is the 
key to the very question of the future of agriculture. If you and I 
cannot find the means to increase consumption, exports, and processing 
to keep our farm plants in full operation and to use the product, we 
will allow farmers to fall to the status of a peon in the Nation’s 
economy. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Thye, first of all I think we need to 
differentiate between price and support. I don’t look upon support 
as a ceiling. It is a protection, an insurance that prices will not go 
down disastrously. Prices can go above. The emphasis it seems to 
me needs to be placed on the regaining and the building of markets, 
the finding of new uses for farm products. 

Senator Turse. If I may interrupt at that point, Public Law 480 
has helped us to unload surpluses. Can the answer be found in 
research toward the development of new uses? I would rather see 
some of our surplus going into a processed product which would lie in 
warehouses—as do strategic materials and minerals for military 
purposes. Our farmers are being battered back and forth in public 
opinion as a privileged class of people depending on Government 
subsidies. 

I never was more serious in my life on a question than the question 
that we are basically faced with. If supports are condemned—— 

Secretary Benson. Are what? 

Senator TuHyr. Condemned. You have condemned supports in 
your statement here. Supports are no good unless they are a basic 
means of lifting our farm economy. If not, supports are no good. 
If that is the case, there is no need for a vast number of Federal 
employees measuring land all over the United States and another great 
staff of people sitting in offices tabulating land measurements and 
land area photographs. There would be no use having that staff and 
paying out large sums of money if in the ultimate it has no basic effect 
of raising farm income. It is absolutely a waste of Federal Treasury 
funds to pay these employees if the effect on farm economy is nil. 

Therefore, if supports are not effective, then you and I have arrived 
at a fork in the road. We must examine the whole farm program and 
the farm-economy question. It is an indictment of the whole Nation 
if we must admit that $5 billion, as I have heard it stated, is coming 
from the Treasury to make up one-half the farmers’ income of $11.6 
billion. 

So, therefore, I must conclude this, Mr. Secretary: We will have 
to find a new method of dealing with the farm-program question, if 
we are to bring hope to agriculture. We are indicting agriculture here 
this morning when we say to the farmer, “You cannot hope to have 
an income or a price for your commodity anywhere near parity, 
because full production causes prices to slide right back down again.”’ 

Secretary Benson. You have raised a whole series of questions, of 
course, Senator Thye. 

Senator THyr. Yes; I have. 

Secretary Benson. In the first place, I think the original intent of 
the storage and support program was to help to prov ide some stability 
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to the marketing of these commodities, to make it unnecessary for a 
farmer to dump his whole crop on the market at harvest time, to 
permit him to get a loan on it and to store it. I think our efforts to 
inflict rigid price controls have not worked and will not. But I think 

we have some good examples of how price supports have worked 
effectively and can be made to work effectively. 

We have one example in soybeans. Now, the soybean people have 
been expanding their production very markedly and have been 
expanding their markets along with the expansion in their production. 
They have insisted with us that the support level be at a point that 
will permit their commodities to flow into consumption and build 
markets, and while it is true these supports have been below 90 percent, 
they have been there to provide a protection and still permit the 
commodity to flow into use. 

Now, I think that is the use, the real use, of a price support mecha- 
nism and storage program. And I think in that way we can meet the 
competition at home and abroad and build markets and guarantee 
more total income to agriculture, because income is not price only. 
It is price times volume, as you have said yourself many times. And 
so a farmer is interested in volume as well as in price. I don’t 
belie ve—— 

Senator Eastuanp. If you figure your acreage reduction, what 
percent of parity does he get? I have read in the case of cotton it 
is 54 percent. 

Secretary Benson. It would be very close to that if you compere 
the acreage he did have with what we have cut back as a result of the 
control program. Of course, I think there is another angle which 
is very important. We have a lot of our farmers who are low-income 
farmers on very small farms, uneconomic units. I think that problem 
must be attacked at the other end, and we are trying to do that 
through our rural development program. I think there is no question 
but what there is some excess of two of the factors of production in 
agriculture, namely land, and to some extent people also. I am not 
saving by that we are going to force people out of agriculture, but I 
think the Government needs to provide what help it can to assist 
some of those at the lower end of the economic ladder make an adjust- 
ment which is in their best interests. I think the rural development 
program—and we are holding a regional meeting on it today down in 
Lexington—holds out real hope to offer help on that end. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think you recognize that the 
bigger farmer, the farmer who can afford diesel tractors or propane 
tractors and the larger equipment can produce at less cost per unit 
than a smaller farmer, 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course, Senator. 

Senator Youne. As prices are reduced, a smaller farmer goes out 
of business first, and isn’t it a fact thet when he goes out of business 
the big farmer takes over that same land and “produc es more pel 
acre? How do you get away from that fact of life? As the smaller 
farmer goes out of business, the bigger farmer takes over and produces 
more. 

Secretary Benson. In our whole economy because of the freedom 
in our system there is a tendency, of course, for the uneconomic 
unit to be absorbed or change into an economic unit. I doubt if we 
want to change the fluid condition we have in our economy. | 
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doubt if we want to change the factor of competition in our whole 
economy. I think this applies to agriculture as well as to every 
other segment of our economy. 

But I do feel that when programs instituted by the Government 
have been a factor in helping to bring about a squeeze on these small 
producers, then 1 think the Government has an obligation to help 
them make an adjustment which is in their own best interests, and 
I think, therefore, we can justify the rural development program on 
that basis. 

Senator Youna. Well, 1 don’t. The present programs have not 
helped the small farmers as much as they should have, but I believe 
in the absence of any program or with lower price supports, a smaller 
farmer will be the one that is really hurt because the big operator, the 
more efficient operator, will be able to stay in business and he will 
buy up the land that the small farmer loses. So I think as prices 
are reduced, it is going to be the smaller farmer that will be hurt. 

I recognize that you can’t stop this transition from horse farming 
to mechanized farming and new things in farming all tend to favor 
the bigger farmer. He can produce more cheaply. But that pre- 
sents a tremendous problem. The broiler industry, as you know, is 
operated by just a few people now, as is the cranberry industry and 
many other farm operations. In my State I recognize that a farmer 
with a big diesel can farm at far less cost than I can. But if you go 
to that type of farming we will no longer need most of those little 
towns and cities, and farms, and we will have a different America 
than we have today. I think that is the most serious problem that 
we have facing the Nation. 

Senator HoLuanp (now presiding). Mr. Secretary, agriculture e 
not by itself in finding it necessary to adapt the population that i 
engaged i in it to the changing times, is it? 

Secre tary Benson. No, indeed not. 

Senator Hotianp. I remember when I was a boy we had three large 
livery stables in our little town and probably it was a tragedy for those 
people to go out of business and for the many employees who were 
engaged there to have to find other employment when the automobiles 
and the trucks came along. But it was a change that was forced by 
our initiative and inventive genius and we wouldn’t go back to those 
days. I remember the phosphate industry which is a big industry 
in my county. The first time I ever went to a phosphate mine there 
were hundreds of men working with nothing but trousers on, going 
back and forth from the pits with wheelbarrows up a ramp carrying 
the overburien out of the pits and then after the overburden was gone, 
bringing up the pebbled rock the same way. Then there came the 
hydraulic method and many people were forced out of jobs, and then 
there came the great dragline and additional people were forced out. 
But when I go out and look at the homes of the workers there now, I 
find they are » living i in vastly improved places and that they are being 
paid greatly more. Some way there has been an adjustme nt. 

And I think that is what we are going through in agriculture. We 
have got mechanization and we have a mechanization that lends 
itself to smaller unit production when there are more acres involved 
instead of when there are small acres involved, and it seems to me 
that while we have the problem of these small-farm owners, no one 
has worked harder on it than this committee. We have reported out 
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remedial legislation by SHA, and every member of the committee has 
supported it. We have reported out efforts to help displaced people 
from the countryside to get better credit for their homes when they 
have to turn to part employment in the towns and cities. And various 
other things that we all know about and that I could mention. 

But the immutable facts of life are there, and we are not going to 
be static. We are not going to continue the few acres production as 
an economic unit that we used to a few years ago. There is no way for 
us to stop progress. Isn’t that the real fact of the situation? 

Secretary Benson. I think thatis true. And then, of course, I think 
nowhere in the world will you find farmers generally who are more 
efficient than our family-type operators, our commercial farmers. For 
example, Senator Young, the wheat farmers in your State probably 
are as efficient as any you can find anywhere in the world, and I think 
we all benefit from that efficiency. It tends to increase the output 
per man which tends to raise the standard of living for America. 
That is why I often say the American people owe a debt of gratitude 
to the American farmer because of his efficiency. 

Senator Youna. The statement made by Senator Holland raises 
another serious question. Throughout the whole world the transition 
in years past has been from the small farms to the big farms. In a 
large measure it helped socialism and communism take over. In 
other parts of the world, Europe and the Philippines and other places, 
it has tended to create socialistic feelings when all the land is owned by 
just a few individuals. So if we carry this transition too far, we no 
longer will have our kind of government, as I see it, a free enterprise 
government. We will either have socialism or communism or some 
other form. of government. 

Senator HoLLanp. That might be, but it seems to me that the 
course that the farm picture took under other philosophy is not neces- 
sarily going to be the same course that it is going to take under our 
philosophy, and | think one of the jobs of this committee is going to 
be to see that with all the change, and it is great, that the change will 
still be an expansion under our own philosophy, and I see nothing in 
the picture here that indicates anything to the contrary. I see 
nothing that has broken down the freedom of the individual, his right 
to change from an uneconomic calling to an economic one, his right to 
change from a nonproductive place in an industry to a productive 
place. We are encouraging that and making easy the transition in 
every way that we can. We couldn’t to save our lives turn back the 
clock from a time when as now, 15 percent, or whatever the percent is, 
of our people are engaged in agriculture to the time when more than 
half of them were so engaged. We wouldn’t want to do that. 

Senator Youna. | don’t propose to do that. In fact, I would like 
to ask just one more question and then I will be through. 

Price supports have been lowered for the basic commodities. I 
have particular reference to cotton and wheat, singled out for special 
mention in your statement. ‘The cash price is lower and the support 
price is lower in the last 2 or 3 vears. That has done nothing to 
decrease production, has it? In fact, the production has incr. ased 
with the lowering of price supports. 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, as my statement will indicate 
it later, if I finish it, it may not have actually reduced production, 
but it may have slowed up considerably the tendency toward increased 
production. 
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Senator Youne. How much would you have to have the price sup- 
ports lowered in order to bring production in line with demand? 

Secretary Benson. That would be difficult to determine, I would 
think, but certainly the supports we have had, Senator Young, have 
tended to increase production in some of the marginal areas, the 
western Great Plains area, in some of the areas in the East. Our con- 
cern is to gradually get the supports where they can be used as insur- 
ance. Supports should permit the expansion of markets and permit 
more of these commodities to move into consumption. 

The reason we mention this now is because of this rigid formula in 
tiie law for the basic commodities and because we now have the soil 
bank and surplus disposal authority which is very broad. If there 
is to be a transition or further change in the basic legislation, we 
think we ought to consider it while we still have these tools which | 
mentioned. 

Senator Youna. I know you are very sincere in your belief that 
lower prices will bring about the necessary adjustment. I wish you 
were right. 

Secretary Benson. Within limits, I think that is true. Of course, 
on the other hand, I think a farmer is interested in volume as much 
as price, again, and if he can get volume, he can afford to take a little 
less for his commodity and probably will get greater income. I want 
him to get the very most income we can give him, but | don’t believe 
the Government can guarantee it by attempting to fix the price above 
the level at which the commodity will move. 

May I comment on the other question raised earlier? I don’t 
believe there is any danger of our farms in this country, if we keep 
our farmers relatively free—I don’t think there is any danger of them 
moving to the great corporation type or Government cooperative-type 
farm. I think the family-type farm can meet any competition. I 
think it is the backbone of American agriculture now, has been and 
always will be. But the family farm has been changing and the 
farmer needs to be free so he can make the adjustment to changes in 
our economy. But | think it is a good solid operation and about 96 
to 97 percent of our farms are family-type operations. 

Senator Youna. I agree a small farm or diversified farm can com- 
pete very well with the big farm. But as far as wheat farmers are 
concerned—we have about 60,000 wheat farmers in my State—a few 
farmers could produce all the wheat produced in North Dakota today 
at far less cost than these smaller farmers. There is no question about 
that. One thousand big operators can produce all the wheat that is 
being produced now at a much lower cost. 

Secretary Benson. There are some disadvantages which the large 
corporation operation runs into too, which the family farm doesn’t 
have. I presume if the trend continues, those operations up there 
will be largely family operations. They will be large but they will 
still be family operations. 

Senator TaLMaADGE. I certainly agree with your premise that farm- 
ers are as interested in volume of production as they are in price. The 
farmers in my State who have been restricted to an acre or two of 
tobacco, five or six acres of cotton and a few acres of peanuts are very 
conscious of that fact. But it seems to me that the funda: mental 
problem confronting our agriculture at the present time is the great 
disparity between the prices the farmer receives for what he sells and 
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the prices he has to pay for what he buys. That is illustrated very 
vividly by the fact that the nonfarm per capita income in this country 
is more than twice that of farm per capita income. 

Now, | think we must refrain from holding this price umbrella 
over the rest of the world which has the effect of expanding production 
of the commodities with which we have to compete. It is my view 
that the only ultimate solution will be some form of two-price system. 
Certainly farmers in our own country cannot continue to survive if 
they are to continue to receive only 50 to 75 percent of parity for their 
farm products and have to buy equipment and other items at costs 
three times greater than they were 15 years ago. Of course, almost 
everything the farmer has to buy is produced “under minimum w age 
laws and inflation is a factor which must be considered. Conse- 
quently, I do not see how he can compete without some form of price 
support when the price of everything he has to buy is supported by 
all manner of Federal laws, including minimum wages, tariffs, and 
subsidies of various types. It is my opinion that the only way we 
ever will be able to solve this problem and keep from holding this 
price umbrella over the rest of the world will be to have some form of 
two-price system under which our commodities would be supported 
at 100 percent of parity for domestic consumption and allowed to be 
competitive on the world market. I would like to hear your views 
on that. 

Secretary Benson. May I state this, Senator, that I recognize the 
the problem as you state it. Costs are very high for farmers. I have 
spoken out against those on various occasions. The farmer needs 
greater bargaining power too. He gets this to a degree through effec- 
tive cooperatives ‘like some you have in your own good State. That 
helps very materially. This question of the two-price plan, of course 
has been considered many times. There are many versions of it, as 
you probably know. 

Most people, when they speak of the two-price plan mean that 
formal division of the domestic market from the export market with 
a domestic part of the product selling at a high percentage of parity 
and the export part selling at a lower price, ~ presumably the world 
price. Sore versions 

Senator TatmMapGe. We have a version of that now with Public 
Law 480, but the subsidy thereunder is paid by all the taxpayers 
rather than the farmer getting the income from what the commodities 
bring. 

Secretary Brnson. Well, various versions have been proposed. 
Some of them, for example the two-price plan on wheat which has 
been pushed by some of the wheat people, would im pose what amounts 
to a tax on consumers. And that, of course, would place the greatest 
burden on the cost of the program not on taxpayers generally, but it 
would tend to place it on the low income people who usually consume 
more breed than those of higher income. Much would depend upon 
the commodity in question, of course. In the case of wheat, there 
would be opposition from the feed grain people, from the corn belt, 
who would charge that preference was being given to one commodity. 
I think there would be a real danger of vigorous objection from coun- 
tries that receive our products abroad. They would look upon it 
as dumping. They might set up retaliatory measures and impose 
import limitations. 
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Senator TatmapGs. Well, would there be any more objection than 
there is now with us selling under Public Law 480? 

Secretary Benson. I think other countries look upon Public Law 
480 as an emergency program to help meet a temporary emergency 
situation, and not as a permanent program. We have tried to operate 
it, of course, without unduly disrupting world markets. I think we 
have been very generous in the operation of it in that we have taken 
foreign currencies and we have bartered and in some cases we have 
even made the stuff available as a gift. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Secretary, under Public Law 480 you don’t 
deal either with any nation that doesn’t want to deal with you and 
that doesn’t agree with you on the commodity, and the amount of 
the commodity which will be received, and which in its judgment will 
not disrupt its own domestic economy in any way. Isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, these are negotiated deals, Mr. Chairman. 
On this question of cost, the House Committee on Agriculture sub- 
committee is conducting a hearing on that particular “problem right 
now, as you probably know. 

Senator HoLianp. Senator Talmadge, were you completed? 

Senator Tuyr. [ was going to say, if Senator Talmadge would yield 
at this point, the question occurs to me, if we go on with an unlimited 
production and a price drop to whatever level] the world market may 
finally offer for the commodity, are we not then faced with such a low 
income that we will have the same effect upon the foreign market as 
you would have under the two-price system where you put a level on 
that which goes into our domestic consumption at a certain level in 
relation to our national economy, but that which is declared to be 
surplus in our production goes into the world market at whatever the 
world may pay for it. Our production would be the same under each, 
except that you would have a domestic price in the two-price system 
in relation to what the economy is and what percent of production 
is consumed domestically. 

Senator TatMapGeE. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And then what you would have as a surplus—if 
economy in agriculture becomes depressed to that extent we are going 
to go through a transition of a number of years in full production 
before the bottom finally breaks out and we will have an economic 
depression which will throw everyone out of. existence who hasn’t the 
financial means or credit to go on. Production would be such that 
we would be competing on the world market with a huge surplus 
which would have no price relation to our national economy, but it 
would be most competitive in all the international fields. Isn’t that 
what we are faced with here now? We either have some mechanics 
in the law to give recognition to that percentage of the farmer’s pro- 
duction which is consumed domestically and then to provide for 
export in open competition, the surplus production of this Nation? 
We either have to turn to this or otherwise the soil-bank program 
would have to be improved administratively and made operative. 
Otherwise agriculture will be faced with a serious depression. 

Senator TaLMapGe. I think that is the basic problem. We must 
make up our minds either that our farmers are entitled to live in 
circumstances equivalent to those of the rest of the population of 
this Nation or that they are to be relegated to a peon class for which 
nothing is to be done. The alternative is to allow them to live like 
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serfs on starvation wages of perhaps one-third of the average income 
of our country. It seems to me that this is the basic problem which 
we must solve. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, | don’t think that we face that real 
danger providing our farmers are given a reasonable amount of free- 
dom to make the adjustment thev need to make. 1| think the rec- 
ords will show that farmers are making progress. True, there are 
some at the low end of the ladder that haven’t been able to make the 
adjustment, or haven’t made them, that are in difficulty. But our 
commercial operations have made most of the changes necessary in 
order Lo continue to be efficient. 

Now, it is easy to say that the two-price plan is the answer. But 
when you dig into it, you discover administrative difficulties, the 
cost, the competition abroad, and the opposition that comes. We 
have had a study made of it several times by our bipartisan commis- 
sion, for example, and each time they have turned it down. 

In the case of cotton, of course, you have got the question of com- 
petition with domestic fibers. How high are you going to put the 
domestic level? If you get it too high, then vou stimulate the in- 
creased production of manmade fibers which could destroy your 
domestic markets if you went too far. 

Senator Youna. A little while ago you said a two-price system of 
price supports would be financed by the consumers. The domestic 
parity plan which was written into a bill that was vetoed a year ago 
is the one you have reference to, isn’t that right? 

Secretary Bunson. I had reference to one version we took a look 
at recently which amounted to a tax—-— 

Senator Youna. On bread 

Secretary Bunson. Yes. 

Senator Youna. Is that any different from the sugar program? 
Don’t the consumers pay the tax which finances the program and 
and makes the production payments? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think that is true, Senator Young. It 
is somewhat different because in the case of sugar you have got a 
deficit commodity. The Government has said that it is important 
strategically that we produce a proportion at least of our domestic 
requirements. And so the program has been set up on that basis. 

Senator Youna. I recognize that, but the consumers in both cases 
would pay the tax to finance the program. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. In the case of sugar, of course, 
you have got at least a semiluxury commodity as compared with 
wheat. I think there isn’t the tendency so much for the low-income 
people to buy more sugar as they do buy more bread in comparison 
with the higher income people. 

Senator HoLuanp. Mr. Secretary, if | understand your position, to 
get back to your presentation, it is this, and if I minunderstand it, 
please correct me. You are calling attention, are you not, to the fact 
that if, under the operation of Public Law 480, reduced acreage, or 
other programs, production ts brought in line with demand and with 
consumption, that then under the provisions of the present law you 
would immediately have to go back to the 90 percent price support 
and you feel that that would be an inducement to going back through 
the whole circle of overproduction and the creation of new surpluses. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 
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Senator HoLttanp. And that we would be in a succession of constant 
troubles. 

Secretary Benson. A vicious cycle. 

Senator Hotutanp. And what you are complaining of, as I under- 
stand it, is that the law does not give you flexibility, but when a 
substantial balance between production and consumption is reached, 
the conditions that you think brought on the surplus production will 
immediately be recreated; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That is the problem and I think we have 
made progress in getting some flexibility into our price-support opera- 
tions. I think we are now ready to take a further step. I think we 
ought to take a good look at these rigid formulas in the law to deter- 
mine whether or not we want to make some modification in order to 
permit a little greater flexibility. 

Senator Eastitanp. After all, you want to increase net farm income. 

Secretary Benson. I do, Senator. Absolutely. 

Senator Eastitanp. That is the question. And there is a point 
where the reduction in price and an increase in acreage will increase 
the net income which the farmer secures. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. And at the same time give 
the farmer a little more freedom in his operations. 

Senator EastLtanp. But it will increase his net income. 

Secretary Benson. Increase his net income and it will improve the 
economy in the local community that handles the commodity. We 
are getting complaints now that cotton has been cut down to the 
point where it affeets—— 

Senator EastLanp. It is drying up little towns in the South. You 
are absolutely correct. The two-price system, a 100 percent price 
support on cotton—the sum shows our domestic consumption would 
fall immediately 6 million bales. In other words, we would lose a third 
of our domestic market to rayon. 

Senator AIKEN. May we be a little more explicit on that. At the 
present rate of disposal of cotton it is apparent in 2 years it will be 
necessary to fix supports at 90 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Right close to that figure. 

Senator ArkEN. You wouldn’t have acreage controls either. Now, 
wouldn’t that mean—— 

Secretary Benson. We are not so sure about the acreage controls 
but I think— 

Senator A1kEN. I mean if you saw another 7 or 8 million bales go 
overseas next year, then I doubt if you will have the acreage controls 
either. 

Secretary Brunson. Possibly. 

Senator ArkeN. It could mean the planting of 25 or 26 million 
acres. Is that a fair estimate? 

Secretary Benson. The acreage planted could increase; yes. 

Senator Arken. That would probably mean the following year you 
would immediately drop back to 75 percent supports and a 12- or 
13-million-acre allotment. In other words, the cotton economy would 
be cut in half. 

Senator EastLtanp. It would be worse than that. 

Senator A1kEN. Senator Eastland knows best. But that point 
ought to be brought up. 

Senator Easttanp. When that price went back up there would be 
additional rayon plants constructed. 
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Secretary Benson. Exactly. 

Senator Eastianp. And when they build those plants they are 
going to operate them. 

Senator ArkeNn. At least we have found out what the competitive 
point is between rayon and cotton in our overseas sales, and it is very 
apparent that our sales of cotton overseas are not being stockpiled, 
and they are not displacing other cotton. They are displacing the 
competitive synthetic fabrics. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can justify our very large export 
program on cotton as a temporary thing. It is expensive, it is effective 
We are getting rid of it. But—— 

Senator EastLanp. And you are losing about $59 a bale. 

Secretary Benson. The cost is over a half billion dollars in the last 
15 months. It is expensive 

Senator HoLLanp. Your testimony up to now in general means 
this, doesn’t it, that the present program under which you are operating 
is a palliative. It has helped to move toward a correction of the con- 
dition but it doesn’t offer you a cure. 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator Holland, we are not proposing 
the scrapping of any farm program. We think we are ready now for 
the next step. We have got some flexibility in the 1954 act. We got 
a further emergency program in the soil bank in the 1956 act. Now, 
as we get our surpluses down, the weaknesses in the present rigid 
formulas in the law tend to show up, and we think it is time now to 
take a good look at those and see if we shouldn’t loosen them up a bit 
so we can operate effectively. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Secretary, what about the many reports that 
you are planning to advocate eliminating minimum supports for the 
more important farm commodities and request a support range from 
zero to 90 percent? 

Secretary Benson. Could I finish the rest of my statement? I 
cover that point and get into that. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Yes. Go right ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. All right. I am not trying to avoid it Senator 
Aiken, but it is covered here. 

Senator HoLttanp. May I say for the record, Mr. Secretary, we are 
all in the same situation you are. We are puzzling toward an answer 
and nobody is sure he has found it. 

Secretary Benson. The law does not provide adequate opportunity 
to meet the problems of advancing technology. For example, on the 
55 million acre minimum national allotment we now produce more 
than enough wheat for all our needs, domestic and exports. On an 
allotment calculated to produce 10 million bales of cotton, we grew 
almost 15 million. On the smallest corn acreage allotment we ever 
had, and with a drought in the western Corn Belt, and with the be- 
ginnings of a soil bank, 1956 corn production approached an alltime 
record. And there is no sign that the current phase of the technologi- 
cal revolution in agriculture has run its course. 

This, I say, is the new dimension in farm legislation. 

The basic question to be answered regarding any price-support 
legislation is this: Are the supports intended to stabilize and under- 
gird the farm economy, or are they intended to hold prices continually 
and substantially above competitive levels? 

If the purpose is permanent high-level price support, then inevi- 
tably decisionmaking must be taken out of the hands of farmers and 
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placed in the hands of Government. And Government must demon- 
strate willingness and ability, greater than has hitherto been shown, to 
make decisions that are necessary, though unpopular, and to make 
them stick. 

The evidence is convincing that we should move in the direction 
of more freedom for our farmers to produce, coupled with less reliance 
on the establishment of price-support levels by means of formulas. 

There are various ways in which this might be done. 

Authority for establishing support levels could be vested in the 
executive branch, with general guidelines provided by the Congress, 
as is now the case for most farm products. 

This discretion could be within wide limits, as at present for the 
nonbasic commodities like the feed grains. 

It could be within a range prescribed by law, as presently for a few 
designated nonbasic commodities. 

There are more than 200 farm products for which we are authorized 
to provide price supports. For six of these, the basic commodities, 
programs are in effect to control production and to support prices 
according to a legal formula. Yet for these six commodities, sur- 
pluses are greater, costs are higher, infringements on farmer decisions 
are more extensive and farmer complaints are more vociferous than 
for all the other 200 commodities combined. 

The Committee on Economic Development recommended a little 
over a year ago that an agricultural stabilization board be established, 
with status similar to the Federal Reserve Board of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and given ‘authority to determine price support levels. 
Other persons and other groups have made similar suggestions. I do 
not think the people desire to see the setting of price support levels 
so far removed from the conventional processes of a representative 
government. If both the legislative and executive branches dis- 
charge their responsibility properly, I believe this need not happen. 

As price supports move toward a more competitive level, acreage 
allotments could be increased. We would hope that in time they 
could be eliminated, crop by crop, as conditions warrant. This 
would have to be gradual, of course. The soil bank and the surplus 
disposal program would ease the adjustment; it would be well to begin 
moving away from controls while the soil bank and the surplus dis- 
posal program are operative. 

We have all heard the argument that a reduction in the level of 
price support will result in increased production by causing farmers to 
plant more acres as they strive to maintain income. I know of no 
competent research which supports this view. I am impressed with 
the fact that when the Congress really wanted increased production, 
as during the war, it raised supports. When reduced production was 
wanted, as for potatoes some years ago, supports were reduced. 

When technology is going forward and production is increasing very 
rapidly, as at present, an important function of a lower suppo rt level 
may be merely to slow the rate of the increase. When a car is moving 
forward rapidly, one may apply the brakes to reduce the rate of spe ed. 

It will not be easy to win back markets. Markets lost over a 
period of 25 years cannot be regained overnight. A quarter century 
of sheltered existence is poor conditioning for the rough-and-tumble 
of market competition. 

As I have often said, the present and prospective difficulties of our 
farm people are traceable at least in part to actions of their Govern- 
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ment. Farmers were asked for all-out production during the war, and 
they responded magnificently. Production once expanded is difficult 
to contract. It would be unfair to ask 22 million farm people to bear 
the burden of adjustment for which the whole community is responsible. 

I do not wish to appear to infer that agriculture’s problems are ex- 
clusively the result of legislation. The postwar adjustment and the 
impact of the scientific revolution would be enough, by themselves, 
to cause serious problems, even with the best possible farm program, 
whatever that might be. 

The American people will I believe gladly undertake costs of great 
magnitude in order to solve a problem, but not to carry it indefinitely. 

As we consider changes in basic legislation, we must beware lest 
we fly from the known shortcomings of the present programs to the 
unknown but possibly greater evils of other programs. In present 
circumstances, every remedy, good and bad, will be put forward. Old 
and new programs will be offered. These should be examined with 
open mind and with reference to known principle and established 
history. The farmers themselves, directly and through their organ- 
izations, should be given an opportunity to express themselves, since 
they are directly concerned. 

Ultimate decisions of course lie with the Congress, the legislative 
branch of the Government. It is our responsibility, as an executive 
department, to point out the difficulties of the Jaws we must administer 
and to counsel with the Congress regarding their solution. The full 
resources of the Department will be made available to you. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am sure there 
are questions. Suppose we start with Senator Aiken. 

Senator Aiken. | am going to forego questions, because I know that 
the members here are interested in specific commodity crops and will 
have questions to ask the Secretary. 

There is one matter which ought to be cleared up, however. Mr. 
Chairman, before the Secretary starts his testimony, the ‘then 
acting chairman of this committee, Senator Johnston, re: ad statements 
from two documents which are credited to the Secretary. These 
statements were patently contradictory. One of these documents 
was the Secretary’s report to the President and the other was his 
letter to Senator Ellender which was received about 2 weeks ago. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, your report to the President covered the y rear 
1956, did it not? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator ArkeEN. And showed changes which had taken place 
between 1955 and 1956. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. Now, in your letter to Senator ElJender, as I recall, 
you not only reviewed events and programs running 20 years into the 
past but also projected your observations into the future. In one of 
those documents you covered a period of 1 year, the year 1956. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Arken. In the other, you covered a period covering a 
generation, perhaps, past, present t and future, and do you see any fair 
basis for comparison between those two documents? Personally I 
can’t, because 

Secretary Benson. I think when read in context you would find 
there is no conflict, Senator Aiken. We were dealing with different 
periods and with different subject matter. 
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Senator Arken. I want to make that clear for the record so the 
Secretary won’t be appearing to be making statements which just 
contradict each other. 

Secretary Benson. I would be perfectly willing for anyone. to read 
both documents. 

Senator ArkEN. In one case he was referring to a period of 1 year; 
in the other, to the long range situation. 

Secretary Benson. There has been improvement in agriculture. 
There was improvement in 1956 over 1955. We look for some further 
improvements this year over last year, but we still have some problems. 
We are not out of the woods. 

One of the problems is the one we are discussing here this morning. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Secretary, as 1 understand your testimony, 
you have made a contrast between the unfavorable situation that we 
are in as to the six basic crops both from the standpoint of surplus 
and reduced income to the farmers that produced them, and the more 
favorable situation prevailing as to the nonbasic crops where you do 
not have the 90 percent mandatory price support under certain 
conditions, but where instead you have the discretion to fit the part 
of the program that you announce into the market and supply condi- 
tions. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLuanp. I believe you mentioned one of the crops where 
you said there was a clear illustration of that contrast, and that was 
soybeans? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Are there other crops in the nonbasic group 
which are subjected to price supports which offer that favorable 
contrast between those that are not under the mandatory 90 percent 
under favorable conditions and those that leave complete discretion, 
large discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think the feed grains other than corn 
could be used as an example. There we have discretion in the setting 
of supports, and we have tried to set them at levels that would en- 
courage the movement of the production into consumption. The 
feed grains have tended to increase in volume and have taken part 
of the market for corn which has been under rather rigid controls, 
and under rigid price support formulas. 

Senator HoLtuanp. To extend your contrast, isn’t it true that many 
crops which are under no kind of price support, particularly fruit and 
vegetable crops, supply now the brightest picture in American agri- 
culture, both from the standpoint of adjustment of production to 
demand and: from the standpoint of relative prosperity which is 
found among those who are producing those crops? 

Secretary Bunson. I think generally speaking that is probably 
true, Senator Holland. I remember some years ago there was some 
talk of atte mpting to control fruit production, citrus, and the citrus 
people very wisely decided against it and decided to put their emphasis 
on research and the broadening of markets. At that time they were 
troubled with surpluses, you may reall. They developed some new 
products, citrus concentrate first, then citrus powder, as a result their 
markets have been greatly extended at home and abroad. 

Occasionally temporary gluts occur on which we step in and help 
with section 32 funds. Generally speaking there has been no Gov- 
ernment control and no mandatory supports. 
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Senator HoLLanp. Speaking only of citrus for the moment, isn’t 
it true that research and development first of canning and then of 
concentrates and then of powder took place at times when the parity 
price that was being received was somewhere between 35 percent or 
even lower at the minimum and a maximum of 60 to 70 percent? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. And the production was stepped up. The 
prosperity of the producers was stepped up. The amount produced 
and consumed was stepped up. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Senator Hotianp. All under a free market and with the industry 
itself forced to do very much of its own thinking and planning? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. Of course, it is my belief, Mr. 
Chairman, that the farmer will get his fair share of the national income 
in large measure out of efficient production, out of the expansion of 
markets, out of greater research, greater promotion. He will not get 
it out of Government. And he will not get it out of acreage allot- 
ments or out of marketing quotas. I don’t think it can be done. 

Senator HoLttanp. Wasn’t it true that in the only vegetable crop 
to which the traditional price-support system was sought to be applied, 
that is white potatoes or Irish potatoes, it worked out in a tragic way 
so as to force that industry itself to come to Congress and ask for the 
termination of that price-support venture? And isn’t it true that 
now in that industry in general and among all other vegetable indus- 
tries, there are found many examples of high prosperity accompanying 
increased production and increased consumption in those particular 
industries? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That is correct. Of course, we are deal- 
ing with perishable items. 

Senator HoLLanp. And isn’t it true likewise that with reference to 
many of the other fruit industries, aside from citrus, that there is a 
relatively high degree of prosperity found along with complete absence 
of control and complete absence of support except for the minor 
matter which you mentioned of sometimes using small amounts of 
section 32 funds to remove temporary surpluses? 

Secretary Benson. That is true. I think that is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. The only reason I interrupted was to point out that 
the potato producer has had his ups and downs. He had one of his 
down cycles last fall and still is in the down cycle. The support 
factor has not leveled off his economic problems. 

Senator HoLLtanp. He always will have problems, but, of course, 
the potatoes are a seasonal crop. It happened in the south last year, 
at least my part of the south, that the Irish potatoes were very very 
yrosperous. There was short production there, and they received 
ete prices and did exceedingly well, and, of course, those a little 
farther up, seeing those prices, maybe planted more than they would 
have planted otherwise or maybe they just had a good growing season. 
I don’t know what the answer is to it but I do know it is a little too 
much to expect in a short crop that can be produced in a few weeks 
that there will be a sustained level of high prices such as we happened 
to have last spring. 

But after all, it is the working of the independent judgment of the 
farmer himself as to how much he plants, how he plans to dispose of 
what he produces, that brings relatively high prosperity in the fruit 
and vegetable industries as a whole throughout the Nation. 
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Secretary Benson. We do issue a planning guide, as you know, 
Senator Thye, in which we attempt to help the farmer gage his 
acreage planted. Of course, weather is a big factor since it affects 
yield per acre. Now an increasing proportion of the potatoes are 
coming under marketing agreements which we think offer some real 
promise toward greater stability and more orderly marketing. 

Senator Hotuanp. And which I think is one of the answers in the 
perishable crops. We use it for our citrus. 

Senator Tyne. That was the reason for the interruption. The 
producer himself, without the assistance of marketing agreements, 
has had his ups and downs. There is no way of controlling the 
production on the part of one individual, and, therefore, the market- 
ing agreement is an intelligent approach. Disposing of the smaller 
erade | potatoes is another intelligent approach. The free unassisted 
potato producer has had his ups and downs in the last 5 years. That 
is what I was trying to get the record to reflect, that it wasn’t all 
resolved so far as the potato producer was concerned. 

Senator HoLttanp. We found the citrus market agreement a very 
helpful tool and we are finding the same thing we hope in the tomato 
a where we adopted our first agreement last year 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Hotutanp. But that isn’t by mandate from up here as to 
how much they should plant, and what price is going to be guaranteed 
to them for their production. Neither of those features is involved. 

Senator Youna. I would like to ask just a couple of more questions, 
but I would like to preface it by this statement. I as one who spent 
a lifetime on a farm, and believe in many of these farm programs would 
be perfectly willing to abolish all marketing agreements for farm 
commodities, marketing orders, price supports, or every other advan- 
tage that agriculture has if the rest of our economy did the same 
thing. If we abolished minimum wages, wage contracts, control over 
oil production, guaranties to transportation industry and so on, [ 
would be perfectly willing to go into a completely free enterprise 
system if the rest of the country would be willing to do so too. 

I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions. Mr. Secretary, it is very 
apparent from your recent statements, and your statement today, 
that you want lower price supports. Would vou abolish the minimum 
present 75 percent supports that we have for dairy commodities and 
basic commodities? 

Secretary Benson. I am not asking, Senator Young, for lower 
price supports. I am simply suggesting that we probably need 
little greater flexibility and further discretion in the case of the basic 
commodities, whereas now we are bound by a rigid formula when the 
surpluses get down and we have to hike the supports up again. I am 
perfectly willing that the supports go up just as high as you can have 
them consistent with the protection of the market “and moving of the 
commodities into consumption. When it piles up in the Government 
warehouses, eventually it will crash of its own weight. Our econo- 
mists estimated the 1955 farm income was depressed by $2 billion 
because they had this stuff piled up in Government warehouses. It 
has to move into consumption. 

Senator Youna. Do you or do you not want mandatory 75 percent 
minimums abolished? 

Secretary Benson. I think we need more flexibility than we have 
now in the law which permits flexibility between 90 and 75. 
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Senator Youna. You would be willing to leave the 75 there? 

Secretary Benson. No. I think we need a wider flexibility. 

Senator Youne. You want authority to lower the 

Secretary Benson. I think we need the authority for a wider range. 

Senator Youna. To lower prices? 

Secretary Benson. In the case of the feed grain program and soy- 
beans it is working very well and there we have these guidelines. I 
don’t ask for compiete discretion and I wish we didn’t have to ask for 
any more authority than we have got now. We have got too much 
now in one sense. But the Congress has very wisely provided these 
guidelines which we use in the case of feed grains and the oil crops to 
help guide the Secretary in announcing the supports annually. That 
program is working and working, I think, quite well. 

Senator Hoiuanp. And some of the price supports under that 
program are well under 75 percent, are they not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Usually we consult with the industry 
itself in setting those supports. This year I think the feed grains are 
all at 70. That doesn’t include corn, of course. I think at one time 
soybeans were down at 70 on the advice of the industry. There was 
one case in which we proposed to put it a little higher than they 
thought would be helpful. 

Senator Younc. You never complained about the dairy price 
program. I hope you will continue the program and I hope you don’t 
lower the price supports for dairy commodities next year. 

Secretary Benson. That is a little different situation. There the 
legislation says ‘‘We shall set the level at a point that will bring forth 
adequate production.” Of course, that is subject to definition, what 
adequate production is. 

Senator YounG. Your present support is about 81 percent of parity 
and in the last fiscal year the cost of this price support for dairy prod- 
ucts was higher than any other commodity. It isa good program. I 
want to commend you for never complaining about that program and 
doing a good job handling it. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I complained rather vigorously about 3 
years ago until we got some adjustment in it. 

Senator Youna. You say on page 6- 

Secretary Benson. I don’t enjoy complaining, Senator. 

Senator Youna. On page 6 you say: 





Last year one out of every three wheat farmers in the United States considered 
profitable to plant more than his allotment, and did so. More than 100 million 
bushels of wheat were produced on farms which exceeded their allotments. 

Secretary Benson. Those were mostly the small farms, as you can 
appreciate. 

Senator Youne. I understand that 563,000 farmers overplanted 
their wheat allotment in 1956 and 95 percent of those were on farms 
with 15 acres or less, and that was almost entirely for feed purposes, 
wasn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, a lot of it was marketed, Senator. Farms 
that would normally not grow wheat or grow very little of it were en- 
couraged to grow it as a cash crop because it was profitable even 
though ordinarily they couldn’t compete with areas like North Da- 
kota or Kansas. 

Senator Youna. There isn’t much need, then, for this feed grain 
bill, is there, if very few of them are overplanting for feed grain pur- 
poses? 
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Secretary Benson. Well, of course, some of them sold the wheat. 
Some of them fed it. ‘This feed grain bill, of course, would only permit 
them to grow what they wanted to feed on their own farm and not to 
move it into channels of trade. 

Senator Youna. I may be wrong but I understand that most of the 
small farmers planted up to 15 acres because they wanted it for 
feeding. 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is true of some, not true of others. 
Some of them have found it profitable to sell off the farm and go 
beyond their 15 acres. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator Toye. There is still a question in my mind, and Senator 
Young touched on it, the question is found on page 10 of the Secre- 
tary’s own statement, ‘This discretion could be within wide limits, as 
at present for the nonbasic commodities like the seed grains. It could 
be within a range prescribed by law, as presently for a few designated 
nonbasic commodities.”’ 

Would that mean that it would be from zero to 90 percent in your 
discretion? 

Secretary Benson. In the case of feed grains, now, and the oil crops? 

Senator Tuyen. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. The discretion is from zero to 90 subject to 
these guidelines which the Congress has provided. 

Senator Torr. That is right. Is that what you are asking, that 
we give similar consideration relative to the basics? 

Secretary Benson. I think it would be well to give consideration to 
that and also to the other provision which covers these nonbasics, 
where you have a little wider range than you do in the case of these 
basics. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, my interpretation here would mean 
that in your best judgment it would be wiser if the minimum of 75 
percent were amended and taken out of the law and that you would 
then be left with the discretional authorization from zero to 90, and 
factors as stipulated in the guide lines would govern you between 
zero and 90. 

Secretary Benson. [ think that would be an improvement; yes 
Or I think it would be an improvement to give the added flexibility 
provided for certain of these nonbasics which I believe is from 60 
to 90, as I recall. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, going back into a little history of the early 
thirties, we had neither acreage control nor support. Yet we had a 
production far in excess of our exportable demands or our domestic 
needs. Is that not a question with which we must concern ourselves 
as we think into the future? The farmer produced that volume with 
no incentives such as supports, as we know it in the postwar era. 
He did it then when he was floundering over the rocks of the depression. 
Is it not a danger that even with no supports today and with our 
technological understanding, we would still have surpluses beyond 
what we could domestically consume or export and thereby find a 
glutted market again on our agricultural commodities. Isn’t that the 
hazard we are faced with? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think there is always some hazard 
as you move in the direction of greater freedom. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 
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Secretary Brnson. But I think the benefits overshadow the 
hazards. Of course, in the period you referred to, we had a depression, 
declining markets, and our effort was one of restriction. It was a 
scarcity program then. Today we are in an expanding markets con- 
dition, both at home and abroad. I think the two periods are not 
comparable, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. No, but, however, the argument, if we want to 
pursue it, and I am not going to, would be back to the question of 
what brought on the depression. Was it a recession originating in 
the agricultural economy and reflecting ultimately, or was it the eco- 
nomy of our Nation and the world which had its depressing effects on 
agriculture? Only the historians in future generations will write the 
right chapter, but the reason I ask these questions is to try to get back 
into the thought of a nonrestricted production. 

Now, I would like to see all controls off. I think it is an embarass- 
ment to the farmer to find people out there measuring his land and 
then coming up and saying, you are two-thirds of an acre over. That 
is an embarrassment and | think it would be much better if you and I, 
Secretary—lI now refer to Congress, you and the Congress—were able 
to perfect our Public Law 480 in its administration function so it 
would be not as costly as it has been, and if you and I were able to 
administer the soil bank to effect some reduction in our total acreage 
harvested and then go on a free market, we would be far better off 
as a Nation. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I feel, Senator Thye, that there probably 
will not be a more opportunt time, at least in the foreseeable future, 
to start a transition toward greater freedom, and fewer controls than 
now when we have the soil bank authorized by the Congress at least 
until 1959, and when we have the broad authority under 480. 

Senator Toyz. The soil bank is under attack now. 

Secretary Benson. I know it is, and I think it is a rather unfair 
attack, generally speaking, because we haven’t had a full year of 
operation yet. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. Anyone that attacks the soil bank 
and any reference to its expense to Treasury is doing a disservice to 
the economy of this Nation until such time as we know how it will 
function under a normal year’s operation. 

But going back to the other, our production will be here, Secretary. 
The farmer knows how to preduce, if the Lord gives him the weather 
conditions, and he will not change his habits of farming. He will not 
go back to his grandfather’s way. I care not what the price situation 
is, he will go forward. 

Secretary Benson. If we keep our present form of government and 
our free-enterprise economy. 

Senator Turn. He will not go back—Senator Holland used the 
example of the wheelbarrow—he will not go back to a yoke of oxen. 
That is yesterday and it will never come back except down at James- 
town as they try to reconstruct history. 

So we get back to the question. We must inaugurate some new 
study in broader use of agricultural products and to increase our ex- 
port or we will be back here a year from now—as you and I could be, 
but beyond that somebody else could be back here 5 years from now 
and say without question that you have got to put supports back 
under the farm economy because it is too low. It is threatening your 
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Nation’s economy with a depression and, therefore, we are going to 
have to find a way to market more abroad, process more at home, and 
expand the use of agricultural products. Even if supports were at 
zero, we would still have a production which could threaten to go 
beyond our domestic needs and demands for export. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Thye, you have been one of the greatest 
advocators of research. 

Senator Tuy. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Particularly the utilization research, developing 
new uses for farm products. I think that is one of the places where 
we have got to place even greater emphasis. We have greatly stepped 
it up in the last few years. We have go to find new markets, new 
uses at home and abroad and put our emphasis there. 

On the other hand, I don’t propose and have never suggested or 
thought of the elimination of the use of supports. I think they should 
be used, used wisely and effectively, to provide the protection, to 
encourage more orderly marketing, to give greater stability to our 
farm economy. But we need to put the emphasis on the market end. 
Then on the low-income end we need this rural development approach, 
helping people make the adjustment. Some of them will have to 
make the adjustment out of agriculture and some of the farms will 
have to be combined into economic units. But I think that should 
be our approach rather than attempt to contro! production which we 
cannot control as 25 years’ experience has demonstrated. 

Senator Toyr. Mr. Chairman, I have witnessed production on the 
same acres of land in a community since 1904, and my memory. is 
quite clear over that period of the past 50 years. I have seen the land 
tilled with two old horses, and I have seen it tilled with tractors that 
cost almost $5,000. 

The production today off that same land is twice the production 
that it was 50 years ago when it was relatively virgin soil, and there- 
fore, | know that depression will not reduce production. Low prices 
will not reduce production. The technical know-how is there, and it 
is the rule of man to try to produce to the maximum, and he will. 
So, therefore, we will have to operate the soil bank to control some 
harvested acres and we will have to expaad the use of that agricul- 
tural commodity. If not, we will be back at this table, if the Lord 
lets us be back, or somebody else will sit at that table and talk about 
supports or a floor under agriculture in future years. 

So, research is your one avenue oper and expanded foreign markets 
is another avenue. Otherwise, supports are inevitable. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I say keep the supports and use them 
effectively. Put the emphasis on marketing, on the broadening of 
markets and on new uses of farm products. Work at the low end of 
the economic ladder to help farmers down at that end make the ad- 
justment which inevitably they have got to make in their own best 
interest. 

Senator Younc. Have you given any thought to the control. of 
production on, say, cotton and wheat on a unit basis such as bales 
or bushels rather than acres? 

Secretary Benson. We have given some thought to it, Senator 
Young. You may recall that the President suggested that the Con- 
gress give some thought to that in his agric cultural message a year ago. 
There was no action on it. 
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It is my own feeling that if we determine that it is going to be 
Government policy to guarantee a high price above the competitive 
level in the market place and we are going to impose controls, then 
you have got to come to a quantity control and you have got to put 
some real teeth in it. But I don’t believe the Congress will enact 
that. I don’t believe the farmers will take it, and I think it would 
be very difficult for the executive branch to administer. 

Senator Younc. The bushel allotment is very popular in my area. 
In fact, I have introduced a bill on it. I have been looking forward 
to reading your report on this bill. 

Secretary Benson. I know it has been discussed a great deal. 

Senator HoLtutanp. Any other questions? 

Senator Youna. No. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Secretary, for the whole committee I want 
to thank you for coming up. We are in the midst of this Public Law 
480—foreign-aid disposition, soil-bank curtailment of production—and 
I think this is the very time when you should come up and sound the 
alarm if you feel it should be sounded that even with these three pro- 
grams and others working to get rid of surpluses—still we haven’t got 
the equipment or the machinery which you think will put us on a 
sound and stable and permanent basis. 1 commend you for bringing 
this report to the committee. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator Holland. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn and while the 
Secretary is here and while you are here, | wish to bring up a matter. 
I have had numerous complaints coming from the border, Laredo, 
Tex., where shipments of dairy cattle purchased in the United States 
are compelled to be inspected before they are transported across the 
border into Mexico. We have encouraged the program of buying 
dairy cattle in the United States by the Mexican Government and 
they are buying. 

I have a file here. I have numerous letters from Dr. Earl West, 
secretary of the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board; I have numerous 
complaints here including some from attorneys. There is one from 
a Merle Olson, an attorney in Cannon Falls, Minn. I have gone into 
this question, and the only reason I bring it to you in this open hearing 
and to the Committee of Agriculture is just simply this, that I think 
we need to look into this situation. It has come to my attention from 
time to time, and Dr. West has sent one of his men from the Depart- 
ment in Minnesota down to Laredo. I received a long-distance 
call from Laredo yesterday reporting that 101 cattle in 5 large auto- 
mobile cars were on track at the yards. The inspector was insisting 
that these cattle be unloaded. The inspector would not step into this 
large car with only 20 milk cows in it to reach ear tags. The bangle 
tags were on the ears so they could be read anywhere in the car without 
any difficulty. 

The report came to me long-distance yesterday that the inspector 
wanted that animal brought to the door and then after it has been 
brought to the door, to turn it around that he may look at the cow’s 
udder from the back and then turn the cow around and look at it from 
the other side. You try to handle those cows with a rope in a car in 
that manner in the heat of yesterday at Laredo and I guess anybody 
would get angry, and they were angry when the long-distance call 
came to me. 
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I regret bringing this out in an open hearing, but I believe unless 
the situation is handled in a different manner the Senate Agriulcture 
Committee will need to send somebody down there and take a good 
look at that border inspection situation. Here, is my file, and I have 
been reveiwing complaints for the past year or more. I have felt for 
some time that the inspectors down there were just trying to tell 
somebody what to do, and didn’t want anybody to make any sug- 
gestions to them. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the Department 
has been actively helping to promote the sale of cattle, both beef 
cattle and dairy cattle, to Mexico. It tends to strengthen cattle 
prices here at home, dairy prices, and so on. This is the first time 
this has come to my attention. We will be very glad to check into it 
immediately. 

Senator Tuyn. The inspector insists that the animals be unloaded 
and run into a yard, and then led down into the livestock yard and 
reloaded. There is a fee of $80 a car everytime they unload it. That 
is the point which seems to be unreasonable, the $80 fee on a car just 
to run the cattle down into the yard to take a look at the tag and then 
run them back up the chute again. 

Secretary Benson. Let us check it; and Mr. Peterson will be in 
touch with you. 

Senator Tuy. I talked to Dr. Clarkson several times on this. In 
fact, I have a report here. 

Senator HoLLanp. You are apeaking about the Mexican inspectors? 

Senator Tuyn. No, sir; I am speaking of the United States inspec- 
tors. If it were a Mexican inspector I would be silent. 

Senator HoLianp. It sounded like it must have been a Mexican 
inspector. 

Senator Tuyn. That is the point. I would not be bringing this to 
the Secretary if it were a Mexican inspector. 1 have a report here, 
dated May 6, from L. C. Hemstra, director of the division. When 
this long-distance call came yesterday, I called Dr. Clarkson and 
told him that I have talked about this all I am going to. I said, it 
will be brought to the Secretary tomorrow in this committee. That is 
the reason I mention it now. 

Secretary Benson. You have carried through. I will check into it. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much, Secretary Benson. The 
committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 the committee adjourned.) 
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